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1.  OVEP.VIFW  OF  ONTARIO'S  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY 


Agriculture  in  Ontario  encompasses  a  wide  variety  of  activities, 
dairying,  cattle  and  hog  operations,  poultry  farming  and  production  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  field  crops.  The  importance  of  agriculture  in 
the  overall  economy  of  Ontario  has  long  been  recognized.  In  order  to 
enhance  agricultural  production,  both  the  provincial  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments  conduct  a  wide  variety  of  programs  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
have  a  pervasive  effect  on  the  farm  economy.  For  purposes  of  brevity, 
an  appendix  has  been  prepared  containing  statistics  on  the  production 
of  selected  crops  and  cash  receipts,  production  of  selected  fruits  and 
the  production  of  dairy  products  for  the  years  1972-1975  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Major  Problem  to  Farmers 

It  is  understandable  and  predictable  that  farmers  view  low  prices 
as  their  main  problem.  Of  course,  the  consumer  looks  at  it  from  the 
opposite  direction  and  has  an  interest  in  avoiding  rising  food  prices. 

The  extremely  rapid  pace  of  technological  change,  a  relatively  high  birth 
rate  and,  despite  the  tremendous  migration  from  the  farm  in  the  past 
fifty  years,  the  relative  immobility  of  farm  people  results  in  a  large 
subcommercial  farmer  group,  which  adds  marginal  products  to  the  market 
in  sufficient  volume  to  undermine  the  price  structure,  and  which  at 
present  and  in  prospect  is  unable  to  provide  a  level  of  net  income 
appropriate  to  the  current  age  of  affluence. 

The  disparity  between  farm  and  non  farm  income  is,  in  essence,  at  the 
heart  of  farm  problems.  Personal  farm  incomes  of  Ontario  farm  families 
are  substantially  lower  than  the  personal  incomes  of  non  farm  families. 
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However,  cash  income  is  not  a  complete  indicator  and  it  is  hard  to 
compare  living  standards. 

Real  growth  is  taking  place  in  the  agricultural  industry  and  it 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  in  Ontario  than  in  Canada.  Ontario  is 
garnering  an  increasing  share  of  the  national  cash  farm  income.  Gross 
farm  income,  rising  in  direct  proportion  to  capital  investment,  has 
risen  rapidly  and  steadily  but  has  been  highly  variable  between  farms. 
Net  income  per  farm,  which  also  varies  widely,  is  lower  in  Ontario  than 
it  is  nationally. 

Although  it  varies  by  regions  and  size  and  type  of  farm,  about 
forty  percent  of  the  income  of  Ontario  farm  families  is  earned  off  the 
farm  and  sixty  percent  of  Ontario  commercial  farms  (classified  by  the 
Statistics  Canada  as  farms  earning  $1200  a  year  and  over)  have  a  family 
income  of  less  than  $3750  a  year  which  has  been  defined  by  the  ARDA  as 
the  poverty  line.  In  Ontario,  a  substantial  proportion  of  farmers  are 
using  part-time  work  off  the  farm  to  bridge  the  income  gap  between 
farming  and  non- farm  employment .  Such  a  phenomenon,  it  has  been  agreed, 
can  serve  two  purposes.  It  supplements  the  income  of  farm  families,  and 
it  provides  some  of  them  with  the  essential  first  step  towards  full  time 
non  farm  employment. 

1 . 2  Loss  of  Farmland 

In  the  year  1951-1966,  the  farm  population  of  Southern  Ontario 
declined  from  634,592  to  467,703  or  by  some  26.3  percent.  This  is  not 
only  a  continuation  but  an  acceleration  of  a  trend  that  began  much 
earlier.  This  decline  in  farm  population  and  farm  numbers  is  a  well 
known  aspect  of  agriculture's  response  to  changing  circumstances. 
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The  movement  of  people  out  of  agriculture  consists  largely  of  three 
groups:  surplus  youth,  displaced  farmers  and  their  families,  retired 

fanners  and  their  spouses.  The  movement  of  surplus  youth  out  of  farming 
does  not  lead  immediately  to  a  decline  in  number  of  farms  but  may  be 
reflected  later  in  units  ceasing  to  exist  when  no  one  is  left  who  has 
an  interest  in  carrying  on  the  operation.  However,  given  the  exodus  of 
youth  from  agriculture,  it  is  usually  the  retirement  of  farmers  (coupled 
with  economic  pressures  for  consolidation  and  the  cost  of  entry  into 
farming) ,  which  usually  marks  the  time  when  an  operation  ceases  to  exist. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  aging  operators  will  be  generally  less  willing 
to  invest  in  extra  land  and  structures,  farm  units  made  available  upon 
retirement  are  probably  less  likely  to  be  viable  under  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  when  retirement  occurs. 

Farmers  leaving  -agriculture  before  retirement  age  and  not  being 
replaced  by  offspring  (the  displaced  farmer  group) ,  also  contributes  to 
the  reduction  of  farm  numbers.  The  opportunity  cost  of  farming  is  not 
the  same  for  all  farmers  and  non-economic  factors  also  come  into  play. 

It  is  not  always  the  less  successful  producers  that  abandon  farming. 

Around  urban  areas,  the  increase  in  land  prices  induces  many  to  sell  their 
land  because  returns  from  agriculture  are  not  commensurate  with  what  can 
be  made  by  investing  the  capital  acquired  through  sale.  If  such  sales 
take  place  well  in  advance  of  a  change  of  use,  the  farmer  may  continue 
to  operate  the  land.  Often,  however,  the  land  is  rented  by  other 
farmers  and  is  used  less  intensively. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  the  increased  specification  of  the  larger 
and  more  efficient  farmer  could  disproportionately  increase  his 
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vulnerability.  His  capital  commitments,  buildings  and  equipment  may  be 
specific  to  his  product  and  he  may  suffer  more  from  extended  periods  of 
low  prices  for  his  product  than  the  smaller,  less  specialized,  less 
efficient  producer  who  has  smaller  debts,  more  flexibility,  and  more 
limited  expectations.  The  efficient  producer  who  could  produce  quality 
food  at  relatively  lower  prices  may  under  these  conditions  go  bankru.pt 
or  leave  food  production  in  the  hands  of  the  less  efficient. 


A  declining  farm  population  has  other  implications.  In 
some  areas  the  strength  and  vitality  of  rural  social  organizations,  and 
the  future  of  hamlets  and  villages  are  seriously  affected.  The  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  these  and  a  viable  agricultural  industry 
is  probably  reciprocal.  Significant  acreages  have  been  released  in 
Ontario's  Shield  area  but  this  has  seemingly  been  of  little  benefit  to 
those  remaining  in  agriculture  and  farm  sizes  have  increased.  This  may 
reflect  in  part  the  collapse  of  the  infrastructure  needed  to  support 
the  industry. 


1.3  Instability  in  Farm  Incomes 


This  section  looks  into  the  causes  of  instability  in  farm  incomes. 
These  are  many  but  because  of  the  limitation  of  space  only  a  few  have 
been  outlined  below: 

.  In  a  relatively  prosperous  economy,  such  as  Ontario's, 
farmers  usually  improve  their  technology,  management  and 
labour  skills  and  apply  additional  capital  with  the  result 
that  production  and  productivity  both  improve.  Demand, 
however,  may  not  keep  pace  with  supply  for  a  number  of 
reasons  including  limited  physical  requirements  for  food 
and  non-food  items.  Prices  fall  and  the  farmers  respond 
by  increasing  supply  to  maintain  income  and  because  his 
investments  are  fixed  -  his  sunk  capital,  his  land, 
facilities  and  equipment  have  a  low  salvage  or  alternative 
values . 
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Ontario  fanners  operate  in  a  highly  competitive  economic 
situation.  No  one  fanner  can  influence  industry  supply 
or  price  by  expanding,  reducing  or  terminating  produc¬ 
tion.  Supply  control  has  been  achieved  to  a  degree  by 
marketing  boards  such  as  those  dealing  with  tobacco, 
broilers  and  fluid  milk.  Others  have  had  limited 
success  at  keeping  output  in  line  with  demand. 

Changes  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  may  be  out  of 
phase  with  the  prices  of  farm  input  prices  (fertilizer, 
feed  grain,  equipment,  etc.).  Farmers  are  paying  more 
for  inputs  than  commodity  prices  obtained.  The  fact 
that  technological  change  has  imposed  a  much  higher 
level  of  purchased  inputs  on  farming  has  increased 
production  and  has  helped  the  consumer  (and  often  the 
leading  farmers)  but  it  may  aggravate  the  cost-price 
squeeze  problem. 

Frequently,  instability  in  agricultural  product  prices 
in  Ontario  is  brought  about  by  national  or  international 
price  instability.  For  example,  Ontario  soybean 
grain  and  corn  prices  are  largely  determined  by  inter¬ 
national  prices. 
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2 •  IMPORTANCE  of  transportation  to  farmers 

The  cost  and  availability  of  transportation  services  is 

vitally  important  to  agricultural  producers.  Obviously,  this  is  particu 

larly  the  case  for  specialized  farm  operations  which  depend  on  transport 

ation  for  purchases  of  farm  supplies  and  the  sale  of  farm  produce.  The 

development  of  railroads  and  the  highway  system  over  the  last  century 

has  both  enabled  farm  specialization  and,  in  general,  has  integrated 

Ontario  farmers  into  a  continent-wide  market  system.  A  few  examples 
of  the  implications  of  the  present  transportation  system  in  Ontario 

are  as  follows: 

.  the  price  of  Ontario's  grain  crops  is  primarily  determined  by 
pricing  policies  of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Eoard  which,  in  turn, 
determines  its  prices  according  to  international  conditions 
and  agreements.  Wheat,  malting  barley  and  feed  grains  are 
easily  stored  and  transported.  While  prices  have  fluctuated 
from  time  to  time,  the  overall  result  has  been  one  of  price 
stability  and  this  is  obviously  important  to  both  grain  and 
livestock,  producers. 

.  Ontario  tender  fruit  producers  (peaches,  cherries,  etc.)  are 
also  greatly  influenced  by  a  high  speed  transportation  system 
and  modern  methods  of  handling  and  refrigerating.  For  most 
of  the  year,  Ontario  consumers  rely  on  foreign  sources  for 
fresh  tender  fruits.  Ontario  producers  complain  that  supplies 
of  U.S.  produce,  which  become  increasingly  abundant  (and  low 
cost)  in  the  few  months  preceding  the  Ontario  crop,  have 
the  effect  reducing  the  attractiveness  of  Ontario  produce 
when  it  enters  the  market. 

•  Ontario  producers  of  apples  and  potatoes  are  greatly  affected 
by  the  supplies  and  prices  in  other  provinces. 

.  Ontario's  cow-calf  and  feed  lot  operators  are  highly  affected 
by  the  large-scale  movement  of  feeder  cattle  from  Western 
Canada  to  Ontario.  This  involves  distances  of  1500  to 
2000  miles. 

As  demonstrated  above,  agricultural  products  depend  on 
geographic  movement  to  acquire  their  market  value.  Frequently,  these 
movements  are  over  long  distances,  and  perishable  commodities  have 
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very  short  time  tolerances.  Also,  climate  or  weather  condition 
determines  where,  when  and  in  what  quantities  transportation  services 
will  be  needed  and,  therefore,  a  highly  flexible  transportation  system 
is  required. 

Place  utility  -  the  value  added  to  goods  by  moving  them 
from  where  they  are  abundant  relative  to  demand  to  where  they  are 
less  so  -  is  particularly  significant  for  agricultural  products. 
Increases  or  decreases  in  transportation  charges  can  have  a  great 
potential  impact  upon  farmers.  For  example,  with  respect  to  shipments 
of  potatoes  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  Ontario,  transportation  charges 
average  nearly  30%  of  the  wholesale  price  -  about  half  as  much  as  the 
grower  receives.  To  the  grower,  a  10%  saving  in  transportation  costs 
could  mean  almost  5%  increase  in  his  sale  price,  if  other  costs  and 
prices  did  not  change. 

The  transportation  of  commodities  of  all  types  has  become 
increasingly  competitive  in  recent  years.  Technological  developments 
have  improved  service  and  widened  the  geographic  range  of  highway, 
barge  and  air  transport.  Faced  with  loss  of  traffic  to  other 
carriers,  the  nations'  rail  carriers  have  responded  with  important 
innovations  and  have  emphasized  a  combination  hauls  using  more  than  one 
mode  of  transport  for  different  portions  of  a  single  freight. 

As  a  result  of  such  developments,  shippers  enjoy  a  wider  range  of 
transportation  alternatives.  The  implications  of  post  war  trends  in 
transportation  to  the  rail  carriers  has  been  described  by  Professor 
Karl  N.  Ruppenthal,  in  his  article  on  Canadian  branch  line  railways: 

"The  growth  of  the  trucking  industry  and  other  forms  of 
transportation  has  had  a  drastic  impact  on  the  railroad 
industry.  In  1949  Canadian  railroads  moved  about  75%  of 
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all  inter  city  freight  ton  miles.  Ten  years  later  their 
ton  mile  market  share  was  but  50%.  But  the  ton  mile 
figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Much  of  the  freight 
that  had  been  diverted  to  trucks  was  high  value,  high 
revenue  freight.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  left  only  with  low  value,  low  rated  commodities. 
On  many  of  the  prairie  branch  lines  they  hauled  little 
freight  other  than  grain,  and  that  under  the  (1925) 
statutory  grain  rates.  The  result  was  sizeable  losses  in 
many  railroad  operations  and  particularly  on  the  branch 
lines  in  the  prairie  provinces." 
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3.  REVIEW  OF  EFFECT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SUBSIDY 

3.1  Feed  Freight  Assistance 

Transportation  has  been  a  long  standing  policy  issue  in  the 
history  of  Canada,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  its  obvious  essentiality  in 
a  new  country  of  vast  extent,  whose  main  population  concentrations 
were  separated  by  long  stretches  of  uninhabited  areas.  Unlike  other 
businesses,  transportation  could  not  be  left  along  with  the  forces 
of  the  market  to  work  out  its  economic  role.  Insofar  as  the  regional 
problem  -  that  is,  the  relative  economic  health  of  the  different 
regions  of  the  country  -  it  was  regarded  as  a  factor  of  distance; 
transportation  and  transportation  rates  became  both  a  cause  and  a 
cure  for  regional  weaknesses.  This  led  to  the  involvement  of  the 
federal  government  in  a  variety  of  rate  subsidy  and  deficit  covering 
situations.  These  situations,  if  not  constituting  the  whole  of 
what  is  known  as  the  transportation  problem,  at  least  imposed  a 
narrow  choice  of  policy  options  upon  other  aspects  of  transportation 
policy. 

The  Maritime  Freight  Rates  Act  was  the  first  application  of 
a  general  freight  rate  subsidy  in  Canada  and  for  that  reason  was  a 
trail  blazer  in  a  number  of  respects:  in  the  attitudes  taken  by 
proponents,  and  in  the  attitudes  taken  by  commissions  and  others  who 
had  to  assume  the  task  of  deciding  how  such  a  subsidy  should  be  set 
up,  for  what  purposes  and  to  what  extent  it  should  be  applied. 
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Subsidies  applying  only  for  the  carriage  of  certain  commodi¬ 
ties  within  prescribed  areas  stand  apart  from  the  general  freight 
rate  subsidies  which  are  achieved  by  a  lowering  of  the  carriers' 

rates  making  them  available  to  all  users  and  for  which  the  carriers 
are  compensated  by  the  Government.  The  specific  subsidies  are  tied 
to  definite  market  objectives  and  do  not  constitute  a  challenge  to 
the  reasonableness  of  the  normal  freight  rates  as  has  been  the  case 
in  general  freight  rate  subsidies. 

Apart  from  temporary  movements  of  agricultural  commodities 
due  to  acute  shortages,  the  specific  subsidies  have  concerned  the 
movement  of  feed  grains  from  the  Prairie  Provinces  to  other  parts 
of  Canada,  and  the  movement  of  coal  from  Alberta,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick. 

The  subsidy  on  feed  grain  started  in  1941  as  an  emergency 
measure  to  maintain  meat  production  in  Eastern  Canada  to  meet 
wartime  export  needs,  and  to  provide  a  market  for  western  feed 
grains.  With  variations,  it  has  continued  to  the  present  day; 
the  latest  changes  having  the  effect  of  reducing  the  subsidy  to 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia  but  continuing  at  the  same  level  to 
Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  provinces.  To  some  extent,  the  original 
purposes  of  the  subsidy  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  achieved. 

Those  branches  of  the  livestock  industry  that  are  "footloose",  i.e., 
whose  location  is  fixed  neither  at  the  source  of  supply  nor  at  the 
market  but  can  locate  at  any  point  where  cost  factors  are  favourable, 
have  indeed  responded.  The  policy  is  thus  credited  with  stimulating 
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a  greater  production  of  hogs  and  turkeys  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  of 
poultry  in  Quebec  and  of  hogs,  poultry  and  eggs  in  the  Atlantic 
provinces.  Notwithstanding  the  subsidy  effects,  Ontario  has  continued 
to  progress  toward  self-sufficiency  in  feed  grains,  but  Quebec  and 
the  Atlantic  provinces  remain  deficit  areas,  and  so  strongly 
support  continuance  of  the  subsidy. 

The  feed  grain  subsidy  policy  has  demonstrated  that  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  aimed  policy  of  specific  transportation  subsidies  can 
affect  the  location  of  industry,  but  mainly  only  to  the  extent  of 
capturing  a  bigger  share  of  the  market  where  the  industry  is  located. 
Such  a  subsidy  naturally  develops  strong  vested  interests  which  make 
it  difficult  to  phase  out  the  subsidy  or  to  develop  greater  production 
of  grain  within  the  recipient  regions.  Perhaps  most  serious  of  all, 
the  subsidy  has  inevitably  been  linked  to  the  reasoning  that  would 
justify  general  transportation  subsidies.  From  merely  defraying 
some  of  the  transport  costs,  the  subsidy  policy  has  been  called  upon 
to  prevent  any  increase  in  the  residual  transport  costs  being  paid  by 
the  shipper.  Any  increase  in  the  freight  rates,  even  applying 
generally  is  alleged  to  threaten  the  purpose  of  the  subsidy  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  those  producers  dependent  on  the  subsidy, 
whose  position  is  described  as  being  precarious  and  threatened  by  any 
small  increase  in  transport  costs. 
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3.2  Maritime  Freight  Assistance 

The  Maritime  Freight  Rates  Act  followed  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  Royal  Commission  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Andrew  Duncan.  This  Commission  had  been  set  up  in  1925  to  examine 
the  widespread  sources  of  discontent  in  the  Maritime  provinces.  In 
general,  the  unhappiness  of  the  Maritimes  grew  out  of  a  general 
disillusionment  about  the  economic  advantages  they  were  gaining 
from  the  Canadian  Union.  Industry  was  flourishing  in  Western  Quebec 
and  Ontario  while  it  languished  in  the  Maritimes.  The  ports  of  Halifax 
and  St.  John  were  not  being  used  to  the  hoped  for  level  for  export 
grain  traffic.  The  outcome  was  a  freight  subsidy  effective,  July  1, 

1927. 

However,  by  the  early  1930's,  difficulties  with  the  subsidies 
resulted  in  an  application  to  the  Eoard  of  Transport  Commissioners. 

Truck  competition  had  led  the  rail  carriers  to  establish  competitive 
rates  on  the  affected  traffic.  For  example,  a  rate  of  one  dollar  in 
June  1927  became  eighty  cents  to  the  shipper,  as  of  July  1,  1927,  with 
the  rail  carrier  receiving  a  twenty  cents  payment  from  the  federal 
treasury.  But  by  1932,  under  the  pressure  of  competition,  the  rate 
became  sixty  cents  -  forty  cents  below  the  normal  rate.  What  payment 
to  the  railways  should  the  Board  approve?  The  railways  argued  that  they 
were  still  entitled  to  the  tvanty  cent  payment  and  the  Board  agreed  in 

1928.  Four  years  later,  however,  it  changed  its  mind.  It  then  ruled 
that  the  railways  would  receive  a  payment  if  the  competitive  rate  was 
not  more  than  twenty  cents  below  the  normal  rate.  Any  rate  below 
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this  level  disqualified  the  affected  traffic  from  receipt  of  any  of 
the  Maritime  Act  payments.  This  second  condition  of  the  board  made 
it  costly  for  the  rail  carriers  to  meet  highway  carrier  competition 
but,  in  view  of  the  purpose  underlying  the  payments,  it  seems  a 
reasonable  view.  The  Maritime  shippers  were  getting  the  desired  aid 
from  lower  rates  without  the  payment  of  the  subvention.  Truck  and 
rail  competitors  were  placed  on  the  same  footing.  However,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  Board's  ruling  and  the  railways  then 
received  the  subvention  of  twenty  per  cent  of  the  normal  rate,  bearing 
themselves  any  reduction  of  the  competitive  rate  below  the  eighty 
cent  figure. 

In  Quebec  and  Ontario,  truck  competition  brought  on  rate 
reductions  by  the  rail  carriers  for  traffic  originating  and  terminating 
in  central  Canada.  The  reductions  were  not  matched  by  similar  reductions 
on  traffic  moving  from  the  Maritimes  to  these  same  market  areas.  To 
Maritime  interests,  this  whittled  away  the  provision  of  the  Maritime 
Act  that  the  Board  should  not  approve  nor  allow  any  tariffs  that  may 
prejudice  the  advantages  held  out  to  select  territory  by  the  Act. 

Obviously,  origin  points  in  central  Canada,  shipping  products  similar 
to  those  originating  in  the  Maritimes  for  destinations  in  central 
Canada  had  overcome  or  diminished  the  advantage  which  the  Act  created 
for  Maritime  products. 

This  issue  came  to  a  head  before  the  Board  of 
Transport  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  the  transportation  of  potatoes. 

In  certain  areas  of  Quebec  £  Ontario,  the  railways  had  reduced  rates  on  potatoes 
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to  meet  truck  competition.  The  transport  commission  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  Maritimes  and  the  Maritime  Governments  applied  to 
the  Board  for  similar  rate  reductions  for  the  select  territory  so  as  to 
preserve  the  relative  advantage  supposedly  contained  in  the  Maritime 
Freight  Rates  Act.  Potatoes  here  were  only  acting  as  a  test  case  to 
establish  the  principle  that  the  Maritimes  were  entitled  to  reductions 
on  all  shipments  affected  by  truck  competition  in  central  Canada. 

Before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transportation  appointed  in 
1948,  Maritime  interests  presented  more  than  a  dozen  specific 
proposals;  the  following  three  were  specific  outgrowths  of  the  problem 
presented  by  the  truck  compelled  rate  reductions. 

(1)  Section  8  of  the  Maritime  Freight  Rates  Act  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  Board  to  maintain  select 
territory  advantages  against  rate  reductions 
occuring  outside  that  territory. 

(2)  The  statutory  reductions  should  apply  on  traffic 
moving  as  far  west  as  Windsor  or  Toronto. 

(3)  The  20%  reduction  should  be  increased  to  30%. 

Maritime  industry  drawing  raw  materials  and  partially  processed 
goods  from  outside  the  select  territory  sought  application  of  the  twenty 
per  cent  rate  subsidy  to  eastland  shipments.  And  the  Government  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  the  interest  of  its  consuming  public,  expressed 
opposition  to  building  up  industry  in  the  province  under  the  protection 
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of  relatively  high  freight  rates  on  the  eastbound  traffic. 

In  1957,  alteration  in  the  Maritime  Act  was  made  by  Parliament 
contrary  to  the  Royal  Commission's  recommendations.  A  rate  reduction 
of  thirty  per  cent  was  incorporated  into  the  Act  to  apply  to  shipments 
outbound  beyond  the  select  territory.  Internal  movements  were  left  at 
twenty  per  cent,  but  on  the  portion  of  the  through  rate  on  outbound 
shipments  applicable  to  movement  within  the  select  territory  the  higher 

■k 

rate  applied.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Maritime  requests 
were  now  based  on  more  than  historical  precedent,  the  grounds  on 
which  the  1951  Royal  Commission  had  decided  against  them.  Nov;,  the 
request  for  increased  aid  was  also  being  based  on  the  use  of  increased 
rate  subsidies  as  "an  integral  part  of  any  measures  which  must  be 
taken  to  eliminate  the  general  income  differentials  between  the  Atlantic 

x  k 

Provinces  and  other  parts  of  Canada." 

The  possible  problems  for  Maritime  Industry  from  reduction  in 
the  transport  subsidy  may  be  minimized  by  two  features  of  the  Atlantic 
Assistance  Act.  First,  any  savings  to  the  treasury  realised  through 
reductions  in  subsidies  on  intra-select  territory  traffi.c  are  to  be 
certified  to  the  treasury.  And,  as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  Act, 
these  savings  may  be  used  for  the  support  of  special  assistance  to 
carriers,  shippers,  or  consignees  where  such  assistance  will  aid 
Maritime  products  to  reach  markets  outside  the  select  territory. 

In  view  of  the  national  problem  presented  by  the  depressed 
economic  conditions  found  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  an  appraisal  of 
the  present  array  of  rate  subsidies  is  difficult.  Nevertheless ,  certain 

*  The  subsidy  which  in  the  early  years  of  the  Act  amounted  to  about 
$700,000  per  year  now  exceeds  $14  million. 

**  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transportation  {Ottawa,  The  Queen's 
Printers,  1961)  vol.  2,  pp.  102-110. 
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summary  comments  on  the  subsidy  structure  can  be  supported. 

1.  It  goes  far  beyond  the  original  purpose  of  the  twenty 
percent  rate  subsidy  of  1927  -  possibly  illustrating 
the  tendency  of  subsidy  to  breed  further  subsidy. 

2.  Benefit  to  the  economy  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  comes 
largely  from  restricting  the  market  areas  of  other 
economic  regions  of  Canada. 

3.  The  structure  is  costly  and  its  benefits,  like  manna  from 
Heaven  falls  on  the  needy  and  the  well-to-do. 
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3.3  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Rates  in  Prairie  Grain 

In  1883,  the  CP  Railway  completed  its  line  from  Winnipeg 
to  Fort  William/Port  Arthur.  It  provided  a  crucial  route  to  the 
east  for  grain  producers.  However,  since,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  had  the  only  rail  line  in  the  region,  it  was  able  to  exercise 
a  great  deal  of  monopoly  power  and  adopt  a  value  of  service  pricing 
policy.  Freight  rates  were  set  just  sufficiently  below  the  rates 
through  St.  Vincent  to  direct  the  grain  to  the  all  Canadian  route.  As 
a  result,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railways'  rates  were  higher  than  the 
actual  costs  justified. 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia  and  the  CP  Railway  both 
wanted  a  railway  line  built  into  the  Kootenays.  In  1888,  the  Crow's 
Nest  and  Kootenays  Lake  Railway  Coropanv  (renamed  the  British  Columbia 
Southern)  was  granted  a  charter  to  build  within  British  Columbia  from 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  to  the  Kootenays.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  preparing  for  a  line  into  the  Kootenays  by  acquiring 
in  1889,  a  charter  which  enables  the  establishment  of  a  connection  by 
water  and  rail  between  the  Northern  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Line, 
which  ran  through  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  and  the  Kootenays,  a  roundabout 
and  impractical  route.  In  1892  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in 
anticipation,  leased  a  line  from  Dunmore  to  Lethbridge,  Alberta.  The 
early  1890 's  found  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  process  of  bargaining 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  a  subsidy  to  build  the  line. 

The  Crow's  Nest  Pass  agreement  was  basically  a  contract 
between  the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It 
stipulated  that,  in  return  for  a  subsidy  to  help  in  the  construction 
of  a  rail  line  into  the  mineral  rich  Kootenay  region  of  British 
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Columbia,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  agree  to  make  several 
concessions  to  the  Government.  The  Crow's  Nest  Pass  grain  freight 
rates,  one  of  these  concessions,  were  initially  only  a  part  of  the 
Agreement. 

From  1899-1925,  the  agreed  grain/flour  rates  were  in  effect 
only  for  a  little  more  than  seven  years  out  of  the  twenty-six. 

They  were  first  reduced  to  meet  lower  rates  negotiated  by  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan  with  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  applicable 
between  1903  and  1918.  They  were  later  increased  to  meet  the 
inflation  of  world  war  I  under  the  privilege  of  an  order-in-council 
suspending  the  Crow's  Nest  Agreement.  In  1922  they  were  returned 
to  their  1899  level.  During  this  period,  the  agreement  rates  on 
westbound  settlers  effects  and  agricultural  implements  had  been 
altered  materially  by  specific  rate  changes  on  many  of  the  affected 
commodities. 

From  1922-192^,  a  muddled  situation  existed  for  the  Crow's 
Nest  rates.  The  CPR  was  applying  the  rates  only  on  shipments 
moving  on  their  lines  that  were  in  existence  in  1897,  and  CNR  was 
perforce  meeting  these  rates  but  only  at  competitive  points. 

Following  the  1925  Legislation,  in  part  by  action  of  the  board  of 
transport  Commissioners  and,  in  part  by  action  of  the  railways  the 
Crow's  Nest  structure  came  to  its  present  six  part  application. 

a)  To  shipments  of  grain  and  flour  moving  from  all  points, 
on  all  lines  of  railway  west  of  Fort  William  to  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur  over  all  lines  constructed  by  any 
company  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament; 
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b)  To  shipments  of  grain  and  flour  moving  from  Prairie  points 
to  West  Port  and  Armstrong; 

c)  To  shipments  of  grain  and  flour  from  Prairie  points  to 
Vancouver  and  other  Pacific  Ports  for  export.  (But  in  this 
case  the  distance  from  Calgary  to  Vancouver  via  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the  distance 
from  Edmonton  to  Vancouver,  that  is  766  miles  instead  of  the 
actual  distance  of  642  miles) ; 

d)  To  shipments  of  grain  and  flour  moving  from  Prairie  points 
over  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  to  Churchill  for  export; 

e)  To  shipments  of  certain  by  products  of  the  milling,  distilling 

and  brewing  industries,  and  also  certain  feed  products  not 
included  by  strict  interpretation,  within  the  meaning  of 
"grain"  and  flour  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  (a)  (b)  (c)  and 

(d); 

(f)  The  Crow's  Nest  pass  rates  have  a  further  indirect  application 
in  that  they  serve  to  keep  down  the  rates  on  domestic  grain 
and  flour  shipments  within  western  Canada.  The  railways 
have  not  been  allowed  to  apply  an  increase  to  domestic  rates 
because  the  board  of  transport  commissioners  thought  that 
such  an  increase  would  produce  too  great  a  spread  between 
the  two  sets  of  rates. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Handling 
and  Transportation  recommended: 

1)  "The  retention  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Statutory  rates" 

2)  That  the  difference  between  the  Statutory  rate  and  the 
cost  of  transporting  grain  be  paid  directly  to  the 
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railways  by  the  Federal  Government. 


The  Table  below  outlines  the  historical  perspective  from  selected  points 


to  Fort  William  since  its  inception. 


Plates  on  Grain  to  Fort  William  -  Port  Arthur  from  Selected  Points 
Points  (in  cents  per  100  pounds:  Crow's  Nest  pass  Rates  =  100 
in  index) 


From  Winnipeg 

From  Regina 

From  Calgary 

Cents  Index 

Cents  Index 

Cents  Index 

Before  August  1898 

17 

121.4 

23 

115.0 

29 

111.5 

August  1,  189S  - 
August  31,  1903 

15*2 

110.7 

21*2 

107.5 

21h 

105.8 

Sept  1,  1899 

Oct.  6,  1903 

14 

100'.  0 

20 

100.0 

26 

100.0 

Oct.  7,  1903 

31  May  1918 

10 

71.4 

18 

90 

24 

92.3 

June  1,  1918 

August  11,  1918 

12 

85.7 

20 

100.  0 

26 

100.0 

August  12,  1918 

Sept.  12,  1920 

14 

100.0 

24 

120.0 

30 

115.4 

Sept.  13,  1920 

Dec.  31,  1920 

19 

135.7 

32*2 

162.5 

40*2 

155.8 

Jany.  1,  1921 

Nov.  30,  1921 

18 

128.6 

31 

155.0 

39 

150.0 

Dec.  1,  1921 

July  5,  1922 

17 

121.4 

29 

145.0 

36 

138.5 

July  6,  1922 
to  date 

14 

100.0 

20 

100.0 

26 

100.0 

Source:  Adopted  from  Index  Numbers  of  Railway  Freight  Rates 
1913  -  1936  (Ottawa  1938) 
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3.4  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  1959  changed  markedly 
the  transport  capabilities  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
River.  (For  example  in  1959  some  20.5  million  tons  were  shipped  in 
the  Montreal-Lake  Ontario  Section.  That  tonnage  increased  to  49.2  million 
tons  in  1966.  During  the  same  period  of  time  traffic  in  the  Vfelland 
Section  increased  from  27.5  million  tons  to  59.2  million  tons).  The  1975 
figures  on  tonnage  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  1966  figures.  Detail 
breakdown  by  commodity  is  given  in  Chapter  5. 

By  1962,  when  early  operating  difficulties  were  lessened, 
over  seventy-five  percent  of  the  cargo  vessels  using  the  canals  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Section  of  Seaway  exceeded  150  feet  in  length  and  ten  percent 
exceeded  600  feet.  The  larger  "tankers"  with  grain  capacities  for 
800,000  bushels  were  able  now  to  reach  from  the  head  of  the  Lakes  to 
Montreal . 

The  entry  of  steel  industry  in  providing  its  own  transport 
facilities  extended  the  development  of  specially  designed  bulk  carriers 
and  made  problems  for  independent  line  carriers.  In  1968,  the  Hall 
Corporation,  at  that  time  owners  of  Canada's  second  largest  merchant 
fleet,  asked  the  water  transport  committee  of  the  Canadian  Transport 
Commission  for  some  form  of  protection  against  industry-owned  fleets. 
Moving  iron  ore  from  eastern  Canadian  mines  westward  to  steelmaking 
plants  on  the  Great  Lakes,  these  industry-owned  carriers  threatened 
the  return  traffic  needed  by  the  independent  operator  to  balance  the 
heavy  movement  of  grain* . 


*  Globe  and  Mail  (Toronto)  March  21,  1968 
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By  law  the  Seaway  is  required  to  charge  tolls  sufficient 
to  cover  operating  costs  and  interest  charges  and  to  amortize  the 
investment  over  fifty  years.  Of  the  total  revenues  of  the  Seaway, 
Canada  receives  a  proportion  equal  to  its  proportional  contributions 
to  the  original  capital  costs  and  all  the  revenues  of  the  Welland 
Canal.  This  share,  however ,  has  left  the  Canadian  Seaway  Authority 
unable  to  meet  its  obligations.  In  1970,  as  it  had  over  the  previous 
ten  years,  the  Authority  was  required  to  defer  interest  payments. 
Arrears  on  this  account  added  close  to  $70  million  by  1970. 
Amortization  obligations  as  a  matter  of  course  have  not  been  met 
so  total  debt,  far  from  being  reduced  has  climbed  to  $400 
million. 

The  position  of  Canada  is  an  awkward  one.  If  it  fore¬ 
goes  toll  increases,  it  faces  Seaway  debt  increases  estimated  to 
amount  to  $1.5  billion  by  1985  from  rising  operating  costs  and 
interest  payment  arrears.  And  if  it  unilaterally  increases  tolls, 
the  increases  would  only  apply  on  the  five  locks  in  the  Canadian 
Section.  A  report  of  D.W.  Carr  and  Associates  of  Ottawa,  from  a 
study  commissioned  by  the  Department  of  Transport,  recommends  only 
five  percent  increases  in  tolls  in  each  of  the  following  five  years. 
Such  increases  would  possibly  cover  foreseeable  increases  in  operat¬ 
ing  costs  but  nothing  more. 

Even  increases  modest  proportions  are  strongly  resisted 
in  Canada  by  every  interest  associated  with  the  Seaway,  ranging  from 
the  Seafarers  International  Union  to  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange. 

It  is  argued  that  the  demand  for  freight  movements  by  water  is 
sufficently  elastic  to  prevent  this  traffic  from  bearing  any 
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increases;  higher  tolls  would  only  result  in  lower  gross  revenues. 

Any  potential  embarrassment  to  shipping  interests  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  in  pleading  for  subsidy  is  dispelled  by  their  reference 
to  various  forms  of  subsidy  enjoyed  by  their  rail  and  highway 
competitors.  However,  the  adandonment  of  debt  charges  as  an  element 
in  setting  tolls  need  not  be  viewed  as  an  admission  of  subsidy. 

The  charges  arise  from  a  "sun]:"  investment  and  may  or  may  not  be 
recovered  under  a  currently  sound  pricing  policy.  Such  pricing 
would  reflect  existing  demand  conditions  and  the  current  marginal 
cost  of  providing  the  Seaway  services. 

In  1S74,  some  3,184  ships  carrying  about  25.9  million  tons 
moved  upbound  through  the  seaway  and  3167  vessels  carrying  34.2  million 
tons  moved  downbound.  Ocean-going  ships  carried  19.6%  of  the  total 
cargoes  and  lakers  80.4%  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  upbound.  Also 
in  1974,  some  20.6  million  tons  were  domestic  cargo  and  5.3  million  tons 
were  foreign  traffic  downbound,  27.8  million  tons  were  domestic  freight 
and  6.4  million  tons  were  carried  to  and  from  foreign  ports. 

Income  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  for  1974  was 
$23.0  million,  made  up  of  toll  revenue  of  $19.9  million  assessed 
for  transits  through  the  Seaway  locks  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Erie 
and  sundry  revenues  (rentals,  wharfage,  bridge  revenue,  etc.)  of 
$4.2  million.  Total  expenses  (excluding  replacement  provision) 
for  1974  amounted  to  $31.3  million  of  which  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses  amounted  to  $22.6  million  and  regional  headquarters  and 
headquarters  administration  expenses  to  $8.7  million.  Detailed 
breakdowns  of  expenditures  are  given  in  the  table  below  for  the 


years  1972  to  1974. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority 

Expenditure  1972-1974  (dollars)* 


1972 

1973 

1974 

Administration  Headquarters 

5,070,476 

5,907,909 

< 

6,071,519 

Regional 

2,061,483 

2,383,916 

2,672,745 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

Salaries  and  Wages 

10,042,159 

10,530,586 

11,897,877 

Employee  Benefits 

1,121,412 

1,296,383 

1,477,297 

Maintenance,  Materials  and 
Services 

4,510,781 

5,588,528 

7,041,428 

Grants-in-Lieu  of  Municipal 
Taxes 

735,215 

799,615 

785,431 

Other  Operation  and  Maintenance 
Expenses 

837,432 

1,068,812 

1,414,820 

TOTAL 

24,378,958 

27,575,754 

31,361,117 

*  Source:  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority 
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4.  COST  AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AS  AN  IMPEDIMENT  TO 
AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NORTHEASTERN  ONTARIO 

4 . 1  Physical  Characteristic  of  the  Region 

The  Northeastern  Ontario  Region,  the  second  largest  region 
in  Ontario,  comprises  the  district  of  Algoma,  Cochrane,  Manitoulin, 
Nipissing,  Sudbury  and  Timiskaming.  It  lies  at  the  fringe  of  the  more 
urbanized  areas  of  North  America,  north  of  an  urbanization  corridor 
extending  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  (Map  showing  the  boundary  attached) . 
Monthly  average  temperatures  tend  to  become  progressively  lower  to  the 
north.  The  January  daily  average  temperatures  for  Kapuskasing  and 
North  Bay  are  -0.7  and  11.0  degrees  Fahrenheit,  respectively;  July's 
daily  averages  are  63  and  65.6  respectively,  while  most  areas  receive 
an  average  annual  precipitation  of  between  30  and  35  inches,  average 
annual  snowfall  varies  from  150  inches  in  the  high  lands  north  of  lake 
Superior  to  74  inches  at  Sudbury.  The  length  of  the  frost-free  season 
declines  considerably  inland  and  northward  from  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
southern  part  of  the  region  averages  about  100  frost-free  days  per 
year  while  the  northern  part  averages  about  80  days. 

Over  vast  areas  of  the  region,  shallow  soils,  large 
rock,  clay  soils  or  deep  sparse  sandy  areas  tend  to  be  characteristic. 
Nevertheless,  the  area  does  contain  pockets  of  fertile  soil  although 
climate,  poor  drainage  and  distance  from  large  urban  centres  have 
proved  to  be  so  disadvantageous  that  agriculture  is  carried  out  in 


only  a  few  areas. 
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The  present  land  use  pattern  has  developed  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  existing  rail  network.  Areas  of  intensive  land  use 
follow  the  original  system  of  rail  lines. 

Two  major  settlement  corridors  have  developed  in  northeastern 
Ontario.  The  first  is  the  North  Bay-Sudbury-Sault  Ste.  Marie  corridor 
that  stretches  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  other  major 
corridor  runs  in  a  northwest  arc  from  North  Bay  to  Hears t.  Besides 
these  two  major  settlement  corridors,  a  number  of  sparsely  settled 
areas  stretch  out  along  the  rail  lines  with  densely  settled  pockets 
located  wherever  local  mineral  or  forest  resources  are  commercially 
exploited. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  wherever  soil,  climate  and  markets 
permit.  However,  Northeastern  Ontario  relies  very  heavily  upon  its 
basic  industries.  Included  in  this  sector  are  mining  and  mine-based 
activities,  forestry  and  forest  based  activities  and  tourism.  Of 
these  three  the  first  two  are  by  far  the  most  important.  They  often 
provide  the  only  source  of  employment  for  many  communities.  However, 
over  the  past  eight  years  due  to  the  technological  progress  that 
has  been  achieved  in  the  capital  intensive  methods  of  mining,  output 
has  gone  up  while  the  employment  opportunities  have  decreased. 
Statistics  on  mine  employment  and  tonnage  of  ore  milled  in  Eastern 
Ontario  for  1966-1974  is  given  in  table  No.  4.1. 

Northern  Ontario  Planning  region's  map,  4.a.l,  is  attached 
defining  the  region  in  red  line  and  showing  the  division  boundaries. 
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4.2  Agriculture 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  Northeastern  Ontario  has  experienced 
a  rapid  change  in  the  occupational  composition  of  the  labour  force  as 
well  as  shift  of  population  towards  larger  urban  centres.  This  has 
meant  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  people  living  on  farms.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  labour  force  in  agriculture  has  dropped  from  9254  in  1951 
to  2340  in  1971  while  the  labour  force  in  basic  services  has  almost 
trebled. 

The  main  agricultural  areas  in  Northeastern  Ontario  are: 
Manitoulin  Island,  parts  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  Sudbury  Basin,  the  North¬ 
western  portion  of  Nipissing  lowlands,  the  Little  Clay  Belt  from 
Haileybury  Northerly,  and  parts  of  the  Great  Clay  Belt,  particularly 
the  Timmins,  Tatherson,  Cochrane,  Kapuskasing  and  Hearst  areas.  Most 
of  these  farming  areas  were  settled  following  the  construction  of 
railways  and  were  closely  related  to  the  pulp  and  paper  and  mining 
industries.  Today,  due  to  farm  specialization  and  a  continent-wide 
transportation  system,  farming  in  Northeastern  Ontario  is  tending  to 

become  increasingly  marginal.  This  is  specially  true  in  the  Great 

/ 

Clay  Belt  where  farm  abandonment  and  rural  decline  have  become  widespread. 
Pockets  of  agricultural  land  mentioned  above  are  indicated  in  green  in 


Map  No .  4 . a . 1 . 


LABOUR  FORCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 
NORTHEASTERN  ONTARIO 


1951,  1961 

,  AND  1971 

Table 

4.  l.b 

% 

of  the 

%  of  the 

%  of  the 

1951 

Total 

1961 

Total 

1971 

Total 

ALGOMA 

1354 

14.6 

731 

14.2 

440 

15.5 

COCHRANE 

1880 

20.3 

754 

14.7 

280 

9.9 

MANITOULIN 

1167 

12.6 

844 

16.4 

515 

18.1 

NIPISSING 

1518 

16.4 

925 

18.0 

455 

16.0 

SUDBURY 

1529 

16.5 

794 

15.4 

475 

16.7 

TIMISKAMING 

1806 

19.5 

1092 

21.2 

675 

23.8 

TOTAL 

9254 

100.0 

5140 

100.0 

2840 

100.0 
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4 . 3  Transportation,  Communications  and  Other  Utilities 

In  1971,  the  transportation,  communication  and  other  utilities 
labour  force  in  Northeastern  Ontario  was  16,050  or  slightly  more  than 
8.0%  of  the  total  labour  force. 

Previously  accessible  only  by  canoe  Northeastern  Ontario  was 
traversed  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  by 
three  transcontinental  railways  and  two  north-south  rail  systems.  In 
Northeastern  Ontario  these  railway  usually  initiated  rather  than 
followed  settlement  development. 

4.4  AVAILABILITY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  IN  NORTHEASTERN  ONTARIO 

4.4.1  Railways:  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  first  crossed  the  region  in 

1882  -  1883.  Today,  there  are  700  miles  of  CPR  track  crossing  the 
region  including  the  main  line  and  routes  from  Toronto  to  Sudbury,  and 
Sudbury  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Canadian  National  Railways  operates 
some  600  miles  of  main  line  track  in  Northeastern  Ontario,  between 
North  Bay,  Hornepayne  and  Pointswest,  and  from  the  Quebec  border  west 
via  Kearst.  Transcontinental  passenger  service  is  available  along 
the  North  Bay  ~  Hornepayne  route  through  Capreol.  Passenger  service 
is  also  available  between  Cochrane  and  Kapuskasing. 

The  Algoma  Central  Railway  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1903 
with  a  short  line  from  the  Helen  iron  mine  to  Michipicoten  Harbour. 
Construction  had  already  begun  on  the  mine  northward  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  by  1914  had  been  extended  to  Hearst  on  the  National 
Transcontinental  Railway  (now  CNR) .  The  company  also  operates  bulk 
freight  carriers  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
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The  other  north-south  railway  in  the  region  is  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  which  runs  from  North  Bay  via  Cochrane  to  Moosonee, 
with  branch  lines  to  Noranda,  Quebec,  to  Timmins  and  to  various  mining 
operations.  The  Ontario  Northland  Ra.ilway,  together  with  its  trucking, 
bus,  and  communications  systems,  is  an  essential  component  in  the 
component  in  the  economy  of  Northeastern  Ontario.  Mineral  products, 
particularly  iron  pellets  and  base  metal  concentrates,  pulpwood  and 
paper  are  carried  over  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  in  large 
quantities . 

4 . 5  Transportation  Costs  and  Significance  in  Northeastern  Ontario 

According  to  the  study  carried  out  by  N.C.  Bonsor*  on  trans¬ 
portation  rates  and  economic  development  in  Northern  Ontario,  the 
rate  for  shipments  originating  in  Northern  Ontario  destined  for  other 
parts  of  Canada  are  significantly  lower  than  rates  for  shipments 
originating  in  other  parts  of  Canada  destined  for  Northern  Ontario. 

This  differential  is  mainly  ,due  to  the  nature  of  production  in  the 
regional  economy.  A  large  proportion  of  total  regional  output  can  be 
classified  as  raw  or  fabricated  materials.  Because  of  the  high  volume 
of  such  shipments  and  actual  or  potential  competition  between  transport 
modes,  a  high  percentage  of  regional  output  moves  to  market  under 
agreed  charge  and  commodity  competitive  rates  although  the  former 
dominates . 

The  rates  on  inbound  shipments  are  higher  than  the  rates  on 
outbound  movements  for  two  reasons.  First,  a  high  proportion  of 
goods  moving  into  the  region  are  manufactured  goods  or  finished 
commodities.  Second,  most  items  moving  into  the  region  are  originated 


* 


Page  66-70 
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in  a  variety  of  locations  and  are  shipped  to  a  variety  of  destinations. 
Thus,  they  are  insufficient  in  volume  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  agreed 
charge  rates.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  average  rate  per  ton  mile 
for  given  commodity  moving  under  agreed  charge  rates  was  approximately 
15  percent  lower  than  the  rates  for  the  same  commodities  moving  under 
commodity  competitive  rates. 

Small  volume  shippers  located  in  Northern  Ontario,  and 
especially  in  the  non  major  centres,  face  relatively  higher  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  than  large  volume  shippers.  Such  shippers  are  usually  not 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  competition  rates  offered  by  rail  and 
highway  carriers.  Although  rail  class  rates  are  not  significantly 
different  from  region  to  region,  they  are  very  much  higher  than  rates 
for  the  same  commodity  moving  under  agreed  charge  or  competitive  rate 
forms.  For  example,  car-load  traffic  moving  under  class  55  yields 
the  carriers  an  average  revenue  per  ton  mile  of  12.77  cents  for  a 
distance  of  811  miles;  14.23  cents  for  a  distance  of  511  miles  and 
25.32  cents  for  a  distance  of  188  miles.  The  rate  on  agreed  charge 
traffic  of  this  nature  is  between  one-third  and  one-half  the  class  rate. 

The  high  level  of  rates  on  inbound  movements  is  detrimental 
to  the  region's  ability  to  diversify  from  its  existing  narrow  export 
base.  One  of  the  major  problems  in  this  connection  is  that  a  wide 
variety  of  inputs  needed  by  a  typical  secondary  manufacturer  are 
not  produced  within  the  region  and  thus  must  be  shipped  in  from 
distant  centres.  Since  the  volume  of  such  shipments  between  specific 
origin-destination  pairs  is  likely  to  be  small,  shippers  cannot 
obtain  the  benefit  of  competitive  rate  forms.  To  an  extent  there  is 
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a  vicious  circle  here;  in  order  for  rates  on  inbound  shipments  to  fall, 
the  volume  of  such  shipments  must  rise,  but  volume  can  only  rise  if 
the  region  expands.  At  the  margin,  the  high  level  of  rates  inhibit 
regional  expansion  of  the  type  required  to  increase  the  flow  of 
many  production  inputs.  Thus,  to  some  degree  the  situation  is  self- 
perpetuating  . 

According  to  the  report,  the  analysis  carried  out  indicate 
"that  the  existing  structure  of  freight  rates  discourages  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  secondary  manufacturing  plants  within  the  region.  This,  coupled 
with  large  distances  involved,  implies  that  many  Northern  Ontario 
Centres  are  relatively  unattractive  as  potential  locations  for 
secondary  manufacturing  producers". 

However,  the  Bonsor 1 s study  may  place  undue  importance  on  the 
costs  of  transportation.  There  are  many  other  reasons  why  Northern 
Ontario  does  not  attract  secondary  manufacturing  activities. 

The  availability  of  skilled  workers  and  managers,  communica¬ 
tions  costs,  remoteness  from  suppliers  and  customers  are  also  signifi¬ 
cant  factors.  While  transportation  costs  can  be  important,  the 
additional  time  required  to  obtain  parts,  supplies  or  speciality 
services  as  well  as  the  delays  in  meeting  the  needs  of  customers  can 
be  critical  impediments  in  the  development  of  secondary  manufacturing 
in  remote  areas. 

* 

4 . 6  Climate  and  Agricultural  Development 

Temperature  and  rainfall  are  the  main  climatic  variables 
which  affect  crop  growth  in  Ontario.  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
data  on  these  variables  in  sufficient  detail  to  merit  their  inclusion 


♦Source:  An  approach  to  classifying  and  ranking  Ontax'io's  food  lands. 
December  1976,  Page  15. 
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in  the  data  base.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  province 
of  weather  stations  with  adequate  historical  data  for  determining 
long-term  averages.  Figure  4.d.l  (map  enclosed)  shows  general  climatic 
zones  from  the  Canada  Land  Inventory  (CLI)  Report  on  agricultural 
climates  of  Canada.  It  illustrates  the  range  of  heat,  moisture 
deficiencies  and  growing  season  precipitation  levels  across  the  province 

The  CLI  soil  capability  for  agriculture  maps  indicate  that 
Class  1  soils  occur  in  the  northeastern  region.  However,  because 
cool  climate  interferes  with  the  growing  of  certain  common  field  crops 
such  as  corn  and  soybeans  dropping  the  Class  1  soils  to  Class  2  is 
advisable  in  the  region  where  there  are  less  than  2,300  corn  heat 
units.  Indeed,  this  is  the  guideline  that  was  used  to  introduce  the 
climatic  limitation  in  other  parts  of  Ontario.  This  means  that 
Class  1  soils  in  the  2,300  region  becomes  Class  2,  and  Class  2  becomes 
Class  3,  and  Class  3  soils  become  Class  4.  There  is  no  charge  in  the 
CLI  Classes  4,5,6  and  7.  Soils  in  these  classes  are  marginally 
arable  to  non  arable  and  cannot  be  used  for  corn.  The  combined 
influence  of  temperature,  high  rainfall  and  topographic  restrictions 
(that  make  it  very  difficult  to  develop  adequate  drainage  system) 
make  much  of  the  Dundalk  Upland  area  more  difficult  for  farming  than 
surrounding  areas  of  Class  1  and  2  land  and  restrict  the  range  of 
crops  which  can  be  grown. 

4 . 7  Potential  Soil  Productivity* 

Figure  No.  4.e.l  Potential  Soil  Productivity  for  Common  Field 
Crops,  gives  a  synoptic  view  of  the  distribution  of  productivity 

*Source:  An  approach  to  classifying  and  ranking  Ontario's  food  lands. 

December  1976,  Page  10-12. 
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classes  across  the  province.  In  Table  4.e.l,  the  number  of  soils  in  each 
potential  soil  productivity  class  have  been  tabulated  and  the  percentage 
of  the  total  study  area  occupied  by  each  class  has  been  calculated. 

From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  amount  of  top  quality  land 
for  common  field  crops  is  very  limited.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  the 
area  has  little  or  no  potential  for  common  field  crops. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  clear  that  the  development  of 
Northeastern  Ontario  is  dependent  on  the  good  soil  and  weather  conditions. 
These  two  factors  are  of  over-riding  importance  to  the  development  of 
Agriculture  in  Northeastern  Ontario. 

With  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  farming  land  in  Southern 
Ontario,  prices  in  the  North  are  also  increasing.  This  discourages 
farm  consolidation  and  investment  in  agriculture.  The  markets  in 
Northeastern  Ontario  for  agricultural  produce,  especially  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  are  less  developed  and  transportation  costs  and  facilities 
can  present  problems.  In  view  of  this,  many  farmers  are  oriented  to 
supplying  the  local  markets  and  do  not  attempt  to  supply  distant 
markets.  It  was  the  view  of  one  observer  that  Southern  Ontario  is  able 
to  fulfill  the  demand  of  agriculture  and  therefore  the  viability  of 
agricultural  production  from  Northeastern  Ontario  will  continue  to  be 
marginal.  In  his  opinion,  this  situation  will  continue  until  such 
time  that  Southern  Ontario  will  be  less  able  to  meet  the  agriculture 


demand. 


TABLE  4 . e . 1 


Be r centage  Occurrence  of  Potential  Soli  Productivity  Classes 


Soil 

Total 

%  of 

Productivity 

No.  of 

Study 

Class 

Cells 

Area 

Class  1  equivalent 

4172 

7.5 

Class  2  equivalent 

7797 

14.0 

Class  3  equivalent 

2397 

4.3 

Class  4  equivalent 

3050 

5.5 

Class  5C.6  equivalent 

5591 

10.0 

Organic  Soils 

1G32 

2.9 

Class  7  equivalent 

31033 

55.8 

* 

and  unclassified  land 

Totals 

55672 

100.0 

The  definition  of  the  cell,  "in  the  approach  selected  for  use 
in  this  study,  the  entire  study  area  is  subdivided  into  small  grid  cells 
measuring  four  square  kilometers  (approximately  the  size  of  one  rural 
block  of  land) .  The  location  of  each  grid  square  is  defined  by  a  set  of 
geographic  coordinates  based  on  the  Universal  Transverse  Mercator  System, 
these  enable  the  computer  to  correctly  match  the  output  of  stored  inform¬ 
ation  with  the  location  of  its  source  of  input".** 


*  unclassified  land  includes  urban  areas,  armed  forces  bases,  Algonquin 
Park  and  Lakes 

**  Page  6,  An  approach  to  classifying  and  ranking  Ontario's  food  lands. 
December  1975. 
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5 •  USE  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  FOR  SHIPPING  ONTARIO'S 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

5 . 1  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

The  cargo  handled  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  mainly  bulk 
commodities.  In  1975  these  accounted  for  91  percent  of  the  traffic 
on  the  Montreal  -  Lake  Ontario  Section  and  94  percent  of  the  traffic 
on  the  Welland  Section.  The  most  important  commodities  on  both  section 
are  iron  ore,  wheat,  but  there  is  also  a  very  important  movement  of 
bituminous  coal  on  the  Welland  Section. 

Table  5.1  gives  the  relative  shares  of  commodities  moved  on 
both  the  sections  of  the  Seaway  fop  the  year  1975. 


Tonnage  by  Commodity  -  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  1975* 


Table  5.1 


Commodities 


Wheat 
Iron  Ore 
Other  Bulk 
Bituminous  Coal 
Other 

Total  Tonnage  Handled 


Montreal- 
Lake  Ontario 
Section 

25.9% 

30.2% 

35.1% 

8.8% 

48.01  million 


Welland  Section 


21.9% 

27.5% 

30.5% 

14.2% 

5.9% 

59.85  million 


*  Source:  Report  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  and 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 
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The  principal  advantage  of  the  Seaway  is  that  it  can  move 
large  quantities  of  bulk  commodities  at  low  cost.  For  example,  the 
revenue  per  ton-rnile  was  0.24  cents  for  ships  on  the  Seaway  in  1973 
compared  to  1.35  cents  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Most  of 
the  grain  shipments  moving  through  the  Seaway  originate  in  Thunder  Bay 
and  are  transferred  to  ocean-going  vessels  at  ports  on  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence.  (In  the  1974/75  crop  year,  only  10.5  percent  of 
grain  exports  from  Thunder  Bay  was  shipped  directly  on  ocean-going 
vessels. ) 

There  are  a  number  of  small-scale  ports  on  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie  which  can  handle  small  cargo  vessels  and  are  in  close  proximity 
to  prime  agricultural  areas.  However,  for  the  most  part,  shipments 
of  Ontario  grain  to  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
moved  by  rail.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  feed  grain  required 
by  are  primarily  required  in  winter  months  when  the  Seaway  is  closed 
and  partly  due  to  the  workings  of  the  Feed  Freight  Assistance  Program. 
Extra  provincial  purchasers  of  feed  grains  might  be  more  attracted 
to  marine  transport  if  there  were  greater  incentives  for  shippers  to 
find  the  cheapest  combination  of  transportation  and  storage  costs. 

It  appears  that  there  is  some  potential  for  additional 
shipments  of  Ontario  feed  grains  through  the  Seav/ay,  however,  there 
was  insufficient  time  available  to  adequately  research  this  topic. 

One  major  development  in  the  past  decade  that  might  bring  about  the 
greater  use  of  the  Seaway  is  the  use  of  containers.  This  is 


evaluated  in  the  next  section. 
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5. 2  Containerization 

The  containers'  primary  function  and  advantage  is  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  freight  between  vehicles  -  that  is,  in 
intermodal  freight  movements.  It  is  primarily  a  new  distribution 

tool,  rather  than  just  a  new  transportation  device.  The  containers 
can  be  loaded  on  a  truck  chassis  and  operated  as  a  semi-trailer; 
they  can  be  secured  on  a  rail  flatcar,  lifted  on  to  a  ship,  and  stacked 
in  the  hold  as  well  as  on  deck. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  intermodal  freight  container 
lies  in  the  potential  for  increased  productivity  of  capital  coupled 
with  reduced  labour  costs  for  equivalent  cargo  through  ports.  Estimates 
prepared  for  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission  indicate  that  labour 
at  a  container  port  is  between  7.5  and  15  times  more  productive  than 
labour  at  a  comparable  conventional  port.  An  equally  dramatic 
decrease  is  realized  in  the  time  required  for  the  ship/port  transfer 
of  cargo.  In  addition  to  a  reduction  in  costs,  shippers'  benefit 
through  substantial  reductions  in  damage,  cargo  loss  and  pilferage 
as  well  as  greater  service  reliability  -  costs .  Significant  reductions 
in  transit  times,  achievable  through  container  transport,  result  in 
reductions  in  inventories  and  the  stock  of  goods  in  transit  and, 
therefore,  in  the  capital  invested  in  that  stock.  In  the  case  of 
spoilage,  goods  such  as  agricultural  produce,  shorter  transit  times 
can  also  mean  fresher,  and  hence  more  valuable  goods  at  the  final 
destination. 

The  conversion  of  conventional  inland  terminals  (rail/ 


truck  transfer)  to  mechanized  container  terminals  also  results  in  an 
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increase  in  labour  productivity.  Estimates  prepared  during  the  second 
phase  of  the  C.T.C.  Container  Study  indicate  that  the  labour  producti¬ 
vities  at  high  volume,  mechanized,  container  facilities  are  up  to 
20  times  greater  than  labour  productivities  at  comparable  conventional 
terminals . 

A  dramatic  increase  has  been  observed  in  the  use  of  containers 
specially  by  the  developed  nations  of  the  world.  At  Canadian  ports 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  container  movements  through  the  Seaway  for 
the  past  nine  years  has  been  on  the  increase  as  well  as  total  tonnage 
that  is  being  carried  by  the  Seaway.  This  is  evident  from  the  figures 
in  the  Table  No.  5.2.  A  list  of  containerizable  commodities  is 
included  in  the  Appendix  B. 


CONTAINER  MOVEMENTS  THROUGH  THE  SEAWAY 


\ 

Table  5 . 2 

Year 

Montreal 
Lake  Ontario 
(Short  tons) 

VJelland 

Canal 

(Short  tons) 

1968 

85,289 

NIA 

1969 

141,762 

104,022 

1970 

171,074 

131,000 

1971 

321,746 

271,756 

1972 

427,604 

312,857 

1973 

299,797 

261,314 

1974 

150,860 

116,300 

1975 

234,943 

163,110 

1976 

288,531 

204,360 

Source:  Economics 

Section,  Economics 

and  Planning  Branch,  SLSA 
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5.3  Legal,  Regulatory  and  Operating  Constraints  Pertaining  to  Containers 

The  weight  loads  and  external  dimensions  of  containers  are 
subject  to  regulatory  and  legal  constraints  (as  well  as  physical 
constraints,  such  as  crane-lifting  capacities  and  rail  road  tunnel 
clearance) .  Where  a  container  will  be  moving  over  several  modes,  the 
most  restrictive  limit  of  all  modes  will  apply  to  the  containers 
loading  over  the  entire  movement. 

Each  Canadian  province  regulates  trucking  passing  over  its 
roads  both  as  to  size  and  weight.  Thi.s  is  uniformity  to  the  extent 
that  all  provinces  have  a  maximum  gross  axle  load  limit  of  18,000 
pounds  for  single  axle  weight  vehicles  and  32,000  pounds  for  tandems. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  divergencies  between  the  provinces  as 
to  gross  vehicle  weights  and  overall  size  limits. 

Canada's  present  highway  system  in  itself  poses  restrictions. 
The  trans-Canada  highway  is  the  only  major  national  route  with  adequate 
capacity  for  heavy  hauls,  and  in  many  areas,  the  secondary  roads  are 
inadequate  for  excess  loads.  Also  the  climatic  conditions  are  such 
in  Canada  that  during  the  spring,  various  local  administration  impose 
weight  restrictions  on  truck  loads. 

5.4  Possibility  of  Containerization  of  Agricultural  Commodities 

It  is  doubtful  that  containers  will  be  used 
extensively  for  major  grains  and  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables. 
However,  for  analytical  purposes,  the  magnitude  of  containerization 
for  individual  products  has  been  calculated  and  is  presented  in 
Tables  5.3  and  5.4.  The  assumptions  used  in  the  analysis  were  as 


follows : 
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.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  only  few  crops  from  a  very 
big  list  of  marketed  produce  have  been  chosen,  these  crops 
were  chosen  at  random. 

.  It  is  assumed  that  all  marketed  agricultural  produce  is 
carried  into  containers. 

.  All  the  produce  is  transported  outside  the  region,  and 

.  The  size  of  the  container  is  an  equivalent  to  the  carload 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  existing  marketing  and  distribution 
system  for  Ontario’s  agricultural  products,  it  is  not  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  dramatic  shift  to  containers  in  the  near  future. 
However,  containers  may  be  advantageous  for  the  movement  of  processed 
agricultural  products  (canned  goods,  frozen  goods,  packaged  foods, 
etc.)  and  perhaps  more  of  these  goods  could  be  moved  on  the  St. 


Lawrence  Seaway. 


CAR  LOADS  OF  MARKETED  AGRICULTURE  PRODUCE  FROM  ONTARIO 


Table  5 . 3 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

WHEAT 

* 

Total  * 
Tonnage 

489210 

455190 

581040 

683700 

Carloads 

12686 

11804 

15068 

17730 

ALL  OATS 

Total  * 
Tonnage 

511008 

436080 

392352 

439856 

Carloads 

36816 

31418 

28267 

31689 

BARLEY 

Total  * 
Tonnage 

440112 

414120 

369864 

433488 

Carloads 

31708 

29835 

26647 

31231 

SOYBEANS 

Total  * 
Tonnage 

413100 

437100 

331500 

404340 

Carloads 

6958 

7362 

5583 

6810 

TOBACCO 

Total  * 
Tonnage 

60405 

118058 

120533 

106430 

Carloads 

3237 

6326 

6459 

5704 

Conversion 
the  report 

Factor 

of  the 

for  changing 
CTC  prepared 

total  tonnage 
by  MATS  on  Re 

into  carload 
search  Corp. 

has  been  taken  from 
No. 4,  Phase  I, 

Volume  I,  Sept.  1970,  Page  A-18.  For  each  crop  the  factor  is  different: 
For  Wheat  -  38.56,  Earley  and  Oats  -  13.88,  Soybeans  *-  59.37,  Tobacco  - 

18.66. 


* 


Figures  of  tonnage  are  in  short  tons 


CAR  LOADS  OF  MARKETED  FRUITS  FROM  ONTARIO 


Table  5.4 


NAME  OF  FRUIT 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

APPLES 

Total 

Tonnage 

* 

13584 

101465 

137228 

143629 

Carloads 

712 

5124 

6930 

7528 

CHERRIES 

SOUR 

Total 

Tonnage 

* 

8426 

4856 

7696 

7537 

Carload 

588 

339 

537 

526 

CHERRIES 

SWEET 

Total 

Tonnage 

* 

3712 

2817 

2115 

3418 

Carload 

259 

194 

148 

239 

GRAPES 

Total 

Tonnage 

* 

52140 

59573 

67698 

72022 

Carload 

3862 

4413 

5015 

5334 

PEACHES 

Total 

Tonnage 

* 

31584 

35454 

42050 

49102 

Carload 

2411 

2706 

3210 

3748 

PEARS 

Total 

Tonnage 

* 

13634 

3684 

9863 

11941 

Carload 

723 

195 

523 

633 

PLUMS 

Total 

Tonnage 

* 

3103 

2153 

1360 

3632 

Carload 

217 

150 

95 

254 

PRUNES 

Total 

Tonnage 

* 

2607 

1702 

19885 

2208 

Carload 

182 

119 

1389 

154 

Conversion  Factor  for  fresh  apples  19.08,  Cherries  14.32,  fresh  grapes  13.5, 
fresh  peaches  13.1,  fresh  pears  18.85 

Conversion  Factor  for  plums  and  prunes  have  been  taken  as  those  of  fresh 
fruits  14.32 

* 


Figures  of  tonnage  are  in  short  tons 


Table  1 


APPENDIX  A 


SELECTED  CROP  PRODUCTION  AND  FARM 
CASH  RECEIPTS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

1972-1975* 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Production 

Farm  Cash  Receipts 

'000 

' 000  bushels 

$000 

1972 

378 

16307 

24699 

Wheat 

1973 

387 

15173 

24884 

1974 

430 

19368 

62135 

1975 

466 

22790 

82644 

1972 

625 

31938 

1537 

All  Oats 

1973 

575 

27255 

1870 

1974 

525 

24522 

2554 

1975 

530 

27491 

2358 

1972 

375 

18338 

4041 

Barley 

1973 

350 

17255 

5633 

1974 

340 

15411 

8143 

1975 

360 

18062 

7410 

1972 

405 

13770 

35784 

Soybeans 

1973 

470 

14570 

50348 

1974 

415 

11050 

78511 

1975 

390 

13478 

44925 

1972 

88.56 

120810 

141882 

Tobacco* 

1973 

106.23 

236116 

136519 

1974 

110.18 

241066 

197143 

1975 

89.41 

212861 

188756 

*  Production  in  '000  lbs. 

Source:  Agricultural  Statistics  for  Ontario  1975  Published  by 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 


Table  2 


ESTIMATED  ACREAGE,  MARKETED  PRODUCTION  AND 
TOTAL  FARM  VALUE  OF  SELECTED  FRUITS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1972-1975 


Name  of  Fruit 

Year 

Acres  under 

Marketed 

Farm  Value 

Total  Farm 

Plantation 

Production 

$  per  lb. 

Value  $000 

lbs.  000 

Marketed  Unit  $ 

1972 

27812 

27170 

.0447 

12340 

Apples 

1973 

27839 

202931 

.0852 

17297 

1974 

27662 

274457 

.0760 

20802 

1975 

27506 

287259 

.0690 

19825 

1972 

2878 

16852 

.1037 

1747 

Cherries 

1973 

2849 

9713 

.2191 

2127 

Sour 

1974 

2806 

15392 

.220 

3382 

1975 

2806 

15075 

.157 

2363 

1972 

2091 

7424 

.2042 

1516 

•e,ries 

1973 

2089 

5634, 

.2001 

1127 

Sweet 

1974 

2094 

4231 

.  2660 

1126 

1975 

2094 

6836 

.2110 

1443 

1972 

22497 

104281 

.0856 

8928 

Grapes 

1973 

23308 

119147 

.0961 

11452 

1974 

23329 

135397 

.1120 

15180 

1975 

23329 

144044 

.1160 

16727 

1972 

9909 

63168 

.1202 

7593 

Peaches 

1973 

9918 

70908 

.1156 

8197 

1974 

9982 

84101 

.1290 

10820 

1975 

9982 

98204 

.1130 

11066 

• 

Pears 

1972 

3313 

27269 

.0792 

2160 

1973 

3301 

7368 

.1009 

743 

Eartletts 

1974 

3307 

19727 

.1110 

2195 

1975 

3327 

2  3882 

.1040 

2488 

1972 

1017 

6206 

.1181 

732 

Plums 

1973 

1017 

4307 

.1743 

750 

1974 

1030 

2720 

.1910 

519 

1975 

1030 

7264 

.1390 

1009 

1972 

768 

5215 

.0854 

445 

Prunes 

1973 

768 

3404 

.1161 

395 

1974 

768 

3977 

.121 

480 

1975 

768 

4417 

.120 

528 

Table  3 


ONTARIO  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED 

PRODUCTS  1972-1975* 

DAIRY 

Year 

Creamery 

Butter 

Unsalted 

Butter 

'000  lbs 

Cheddar 

Cheese 

Other 

Cheese 

1972 

87204 

7272 

78840 

34681 

1973 

73677 

7861 

67051 

35982 

1974 

74118 

5836 

66024 

41053 

1975 

85480 

6086 

74666 

39853 

*  Source:  Statistics  Canada,  Catalogue  No.  23-001-32-002 


Table  4 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  ONTARIO,  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION 

dollars 


Live  Animals 

1972 

1973 

1974 

United  States 

28719600 

34329000 

23741200 

United  Kingdom 

677100 

964400 

589900 

Caribbean  ** 

135700 

220700 

256800 

European  Economic 

Com.*  3189200 

4119300 

2357600 

Japan 

N/A 

N/A 

1410400 

Others 

6062300 

8904100 

6459500 

Total 

38106800 

47573100 

34815400 

Food  Beverages 
and  Tobacco 

United  States 

249151700 

327635700 

315889700 

United  Kingdom 

93944600 

104268200 

161020000 

Caribbean 

10834600 

12070400 

20716100 

European  Economic 

Com.  112713500 

126564800 

52907500 

Japan 

N/A 

N/A 

6504900 

Others 

44835700 

67709600 

59354900 

Total 

417535500 

533980500 

616393100 

Crude  Materials 
inedible 

United  States 

1117900 

19980300 

United  Kingdom 

10537800 

9014500 

Caribbean 

25900 

17200 

European  Economic 

Com.  25397300 

115471200 

Others 

29445500 

32728500 

Total 

116047700 

168197200 

*  Does  not  include  United  Kingdom 

**  Includes  the  follov/ing: 

Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Indies,  Haiti,  Jamaica. 

.Source:  Ontario  Exports  of  Food  £  Agriculture  Production.  Published  by 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  &  Foods,  Economics  Branch. 


1975 

14889800 

247400 

126100 

1832200 

1231800 

5307100 

23635400 


368036800 

104653900 

27964000 

27730500 

19303100 

91393500 

639081^00 


Fr.  West 

the 


APPENDIX  B 


LIST  OF  CONTAINER.! ZABLE  COMMODITIES 

Meat  &  meat  preparations  (All) 

Fish  £  marine  animals  (All) 

Dairy  produce,  eggs  &  honey  (All) 

Corn  starch- 

Malt  &  malt  flour 

Cereals  milled,  n.e.s. 

Bakery  products,  incl.  frozen 
Macaroni  £  cereal  products 
Fruits  &  fruit  preparations  (All) 

Nuts,  except  oil  nuts  (A.ll) 

Vegetables  s  vegetable  preparations  (All) 

Molasses,  refined 
Syrup 

Sugar  preparations  (incl.  confectionery) 

Cocoa,  coffee,  tea  £  spices  (All) 

Margarine,  shortening  £  lard  (All) 

Miscellaneous  foods,  food  materials  £  food  preparations  (All) 
Beverages  (All) 

Tobacco  (All) 

Crude  animal  products,  inedible  (except  fibres)  (All) 

Seeds  for  sowing,  n.e.s. 


Mustard  seed 


Oil  seeds,  oil  nuts  £  oil  kernels,  n.e.s. 


Nursery  £  greenhouse  stock  £  related  materials 

Rubber  £  allied  gums,  natural,  and  natural  gums  and  resins 

Crude  vegetable  products,  inedible 

Textile  £  related  fibres  (including  waste)  (All) 

Crude  non-metallic  minerals  (except  coal  £  petroleum)  (All) 

Cotton  £  textile  rags  and  waste  (including  furs  and  rubber 
fabricated  materials)  (All) 

Veneer,  plywood  and  wood  building  boards 

Cooperage  stock  and  box,  crate  and  package  stock 

Wood  fabricated  materials,  n.e.s. 

Paper  6  paperboard  (All) 

Textile  fabricated  materials  (All) 

Fish  £  marine  animal  oils 

Soybean  oil 

Vegetable  oils  and  fats,  exc.  essential  oils,  n.e.s. 

Oils,  fats,  waxes,  extracts  and  derivatives,  animal  and 
vegetable,  n.e.s. 

Sulphuric  acid  (incl.  oleum) 

Glycol 

Agricultural  chemicals,  formulated  (crop  and  seed  treatments 
and  herbicides);  other  insecticides  and  rodenticides;  and 
adhesives 

Synthetic  rubber  (incl.  rubber  compounds  and  reclaimed  rubber) 

Plastic  materials,  not  shaped,  and  plastic  basic  shapes  and 
forms 

Dyestuffs  (exc.  dyeing  extracts);  pigments,  lakes  and  toners 
(exc.  those  in  chemicals) ;  and  paints  and  related  products 


.  Chemical  specialties,  industrial,  n.e.s. 

.  Copper  and  alloys 

.  Lead  and  alloys 

.  Nickel  and  alloys 

.  Non-ferrous  metals,  n.e.s. 

.  Metal  fabricated  basic  products 

.  Building  brick,  clay 

.  Drain  tiles,  sewer  pipes  and  fittings 

.  Bricks,  tiles  (clay)  and  refractories,  n.e.s. 

.  Glass  basic  products 

.  Asbestos  and  asbestos-cement  basic  products 

.  Cement  and  concrete  basic  products,  n.e.s. 

.  Lime 

.  Non-metallic  mineral  basic  products,  n.e.s. 

.  Miscellaneous  fabricated  materials 

.  Motor  vehicle  engines,  accessories,  parts  and  assemblies 

.  Rubber  tires  and  tubes 

.  Equipment 

.  Personal  &  household  goods 

.  Firearms,  weapons  and  ammunition 

.  Containers  and  closures 

.  Miscellaneous  end  products,  inedible,  n.e.s. 

.  General  Cargo. 

Source:  For  a  complete  list  including  those  sub-categories  not 

detailed  herein,  see  Appendix  C,  page  295-300,  Part  1 
Shipping  Report  for  1970  Statistics  Canada  Catalogue 
54202. 
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